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Art. IV. — 1. / Promessi Sposi. Storia Milanese del 
XVII. Secolo, scoperta e rifatta da Alessandro Man- 
zoni. Firenze. 3 Vol. 1829. 12mo. 
2. Sulla Storia Lombarda del XVII. Secolo Ragionamenti 
di Cesare Cantri. Lugano. 1833. 

It would have afforded us great satisfaction to be able 
to present to our readers a detailed biographical sketch 
of the brightest ornament of historical romance in Italy, 
Alexander Manzoni. Trite as the observation is, we can- 
not help repeating it, there is no introduction to an au- 
thor's works like a knowledge of his life and character. 
Nothing brings your eye so close to the written picture of his 
mind ; nothing gives such force to his observations, or ex- 
plains so well those little traits which drop from his pen, 
almost without his perceiving it, the spontaneous, strongly- 
marked expression of the heart. Nor is the converse less 
true. Some men have received from nature so rare a power 
of communication, that to read their works is to know them. 
It is like listening to a free and familiar conversation, where 
the heart pours itself out, without check and without reserve. 
How delightful the friendship we thus form with a favorite 
author ! How he winds himself into our affections ! What a 
hold he gains upon our sympathies ! The intimacy of daily 
intercourse could do no more. And there, too, he always is, 
with the same serenity of aspect, the same cheering tones, 
and all those little winning ways, that so often find access to 
the heart, when closed to every other appeal. 

We have never seen a Life of Manzoni. We know him 
only through his works. And yet, were we called upon to 
draw a portrait of him, we should hardly hesitate to make the 
attempt. We should paint him as one of the most amiable 
of men ; with sympathies easily awakened, and a heart to re- 
ceive and preserve their slightest impressions. We should 
expect to find him freest and most expansive in the midst of 
his friends, or of his own domestic circle. We should there 
look for the benignant smile ; glances beaming with a love 
too strong to be repressed ; every now and then somewhat of 
sly humor lurking around the eye and the corners of the 
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mouth ; a play of features not so remarkable for its variety, 
as for a tone of decided individuality, which we should sup- 
pose it to preserve throughout every change. We should 
expect to hear him talk in a mild, firm tone of voice, flexible 
to a certain point, and never too sharp or too decided, ex- 
cept when he approached one or two particular topics. 
Should there be any striking character in the room, he would 
perceive it at once, approach him gradually (we do not mean 
cautiously) , and draw him out. If any thing extravagant were 
said or done, the author need not be under any apprehension 
of meeting it in print ; yet, if some time or other in the 
course of his reading, he should chance to come across some- 
thing very like it, it would be easy to guess how it got there. 
We should say too, that he was a man to walk through a 
wood, view a sunset, a fine landscape, or even go through 
some sorts of adventures with. And if he said nothing to 
you in your twilight walk, if he uttered not a word while 
gazing upon nature in her majesty, yet there would be a 
tremulous pressure of the hand, a glow upon his countenance, 
that would go further than any words could go, and make you 
feel that his heart, like your own, was overflowing. But we 
must check our pen. We have a long path before us, yet, 
unless our readers could turn to Manzoni's volumes, instead of 
our meagre account of them, hardly enough so to justify what 
we already have said. 

It is now more than twelve years since the " Promessi 
Sposi " was first published ; and it is generally believed that 
the author, in strict accordance with the Horatian precept, 
kept his manuscript by him nine full years before he ventured 
to submit it to the public eye. It came, if our recollection of 
the first edition be correct, in no very inviting form, with a 
title, of which it would be hardly saying enough to call it un- 
pretending, and with none of that parade of preparation and 
anticipated applause, with which it is so often found conven- 
ient to usher in a new candidate for public favor. Yet, before 
six months were over, you would have found it in every 
corner of Italy, and in such a variety of editions, that, had the 
law of copyright been known there, the author might easily 
have interwoven his laurels with gold. Nor was it long left 
in solitary possession of the field. First came the " Monaca 
di Monza," a rib from the lovers' own side, to claim rela- 
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tionship and keep them in countenance. Others, of various 
forms and sonorous titles soon followed, each enforcing its 
claim in some style of rhetoric peculiar to itself ; while our 
author, like the good vicar of Wakefield with his poor rela- 
tions, was obliged to acknowledge the tie, though the blind, 
the Jame, and the halt were of the number. Since that time, 
it has not only kept its ground, but apparently gone on ex- 
tending and confirming its reputation. Rivals have striven to 
supplant it, and failed ; critics have attacked it, and been 
forgotten ; and, hardest of all, admiring editors have swelled 
it with notes and glosses and comments, and been laughed at 
for their pains. The author too, as if satisfied with his suc- 
cess, has locked his portfolio, although we have often heard it 
whispered, that there was still something in it. Will it be 
counting too much upon the indulgence of our readers, if we 
ask them to follow us through a minute examination of this 
beautiful production ? 

The writer of an historical romance voluntarily assumes a 
double task ; and, while he aims at giving a correct picture of 
particular traits of human character, attempts to illustrate 
some of those incidents peculiar to different ages, which are 
too closely connected with every-day life, to obtain a separate 
place upon the page of the historian. In judging works of 
this class, therefore, it becomes necessary to study them with 
an eye to this double intention, and to consider their historical 
bearing as well as their truth to nature. If they fail in either 
of these respects, whatever be their merit in one class, they 
fall below the standard at which they professedly aim, and 
must be judged accordingly. Truth to nature will not atone 
for historical infidelity ; nor will a knowledge of the manners 
and usages of a distant epoch, however profound, supply the 
place of a clear perception of the great laws of human char- 
acter. And what shall we say of invention, of the power of 
delineating individual character, of describing particular inci- 
dents and scenes, and of binding the whole together by a 
clear, simple, yet warm and animated, narrative ? 

The first question, therefore, which claims our attention in 
the present inquiry, is purely historical. What was the state 
of Lombardy in the seventeenth century ? 

Lombardy, at the moment in which our story commences, 
had been for nearly a century under the absolute dominion of 
the crown of Spain. Twenty-one governors, the representa- 
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tives of four sovereigns, had succeeded one another in the 
space of ninety-three years ; and a term, which would hardly 
be considered sufficient for learning the details of a common 
office, was the utmost limit allotted to the administration of 
men, on whose knowledge and judgment the fortunes and the 
happiness of thousands depended. Absolute in his control, 
freed by distance and the peculiar character of the Spanish 
court, from that restraint, which the consciousness of an ulti- 
mate responsibility might have imposed, each governor gave 
himself up, without fear or scruple, to the pursuit of his capri- 
cious pleasures, or the still more dangerous study of personal 
aggrandizement. And, although the Spanish dominion, both 
in Naples and in Sicily, was distinguished by corruption and 
oppression, by the hauteur, the cruelty, and the lascivious- 
ness of its ministers, the first rank on this dark catalogue has 
been reserved, by a well known and popular saying, to the 
governors of the Milanese. 

Worthy companions and instruments of such rulers, the 
Milanese nobles seem to have joined them heart and hand in 
their task of oppression, and to have sought, in the privileges 
and immunities of their order, a compensation for the loss of 
the higher privileges which they had once possessed as citi- 
zens. Surrounded on all occasions by a band of desperate 
ruffians, armed both in public and in private, raised above 
the laws, either by family interest or by personal power, they 
pursued whatever chanced to be the fancy of the moment, 
without hesitation and without remorse. To accomplish a diffi- 
cult enterprise in open opposition to the laws ; to inflict imme- 
diate and signal punishment upon whoever hesitated to comply 
with their demands ; to be distinguished by superior audacity 
and a more relentless cruelty, from the common mass of 
crime with which they were surrounded, was their highest 
ambition, and the aim of their lives. And, were it possible 
to adopt the theory of the great Italian dramatist, the same 
qualifications, which had enabled the founders of those names 
on which they prided themselves to win for them so brilliant 
and so durable a glory, contributed to fit the men who then 
bore them for succeeding, to the utmost extent of their wishes, 
in the career of crime and pollution which they had chosen. 

No one who knows what human nature is, will expect to 
find the clergy exempt from this deep-rooted and universal 
corruption. Religious, like all other forms of power, has 
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ever been made the instrument of vice, where vice has pre- 
vailed ; and the men who, on some occasions, would urge on 
their enterprises by industry or by force, will not hesitate to 
resort, on others, to the more stealthy but equally efficient aid 
of the cassock and the cowl. But corruption in the church 
is of a far more extensive and dangerous import than in a 
merely civil community. It is the duly of the clergy to in- 
struct, to console, and to defend. They speak to us in the 
language of the Deity ; and how large is that portion of every 
nation to which the promises and the precepts of religion 
never penetrate, except through the mouths of their religious 
teachers. They have voluntarily assumed, in the name of the 
Being whose laws they interpret, a burthen, which nothing 
but a firm reliance on him, and a constant recurrence to his 
aid, can give them strength to bear. Like their divine 
Master in his mission upon earth, they interpose themselves 
between the sinner and the ruin to which he is hastening, 
between the oppressed and the oppressor, the wretched and 
their wretchedness. They have a consolation for every sor- 
row, and a balm for every wound. 

But the existence of the clergy as an independent body 
will always be attended with serious disadvantages. The 
peculiar facilities which they enjoy for acquiring a strong 
influence over the minds of their disciples ; the position 
which they occupy as intermediary between the delinquent 
and the only Being by whom his delinquency can be par- 
doned or punished ; the habit, which, from childhood upward, 
is formed of relying upon them for instruction, consolation, 
aid ; offer facilities for the abuse of power, which have some- 
times been found too tempting even for the strongest minds. 
Add to these, privileges and exemptions ; raise the men, 
already possessed of this fearful weapon of mystery and faith, 
high above their fellows by temporal rights and the dazzling 
prosperity of this world ; knit them together in a strong bond 
of alliance, where common interests, common dangers, and 
common pursuits concur to draw the tie closer, the greater 
the strength with which it is assailed ; and you put them to a 
test too severe for unassisted human power. 

Hence in times of general oppression, when law is too 
feeble to protect the lower classes, or its ministers too cor- 
rupt to enforce its injunctions ; when no one can place suffi- 
cient reliance upon his personal rights, or his individual power, 
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to separate himself from the class in which he was born, un- 
less he can secure the support of some order, which privi- 
lege or power has raised above the common level ; the 
clergy, like every other privileged body, will be filled by 
thousands, that resort to it for protection, and swell its ranks 
with a devoted multitude of retainers. It can hardly be 
necessary to say what would be the character of a clergy thus 
constituted. Yet such was the clergy of the epoch which 
Manzoni has undertaken to illustrate. 

Fortunately for the poor, for the oppressed, for religion 
herself, two men were called, within a few years of each other, 
to the archiepiscopal chair of Milan, who seem to have been 
expressly sent, in that period of suffering and pollution, to 
confirm the wavering, and recall those who had wandered 
astray, by the visible presence of pure Christian virtue. 
These were Charles and Frederic Borromeo. The former 
has been raised by the Catholic Church to the rank assigned 
to those, whose virtues seem to be of too pure and elevated 
a cast, not to be the immediate and special inspiration of the 
Deity. Frederic was already twenty when his uncle died. 
During that important period, which so often irrevocably de- 
cides the character of a whole life, he had been within the 
influence of the exalted qualities of his kinsman. To imitate 
these was the study of his life. Their revered example was his 
guide in doubt, his support in trouble, his consolation in sadness 
and in sorrow. And the first question that he asked himself, 
upon any new or trying emergency, was, What would St. 
Charles have done in such a situation ? By a rare but all-im- 
portant combination, his intellectual qualifications were hardly 
inferior to those of his heart. An indefatigable student from 
his earliest years, the absorbing duties of his station never 
prevented him from devoting some hours of each day to corn- 
position and reading ; and the catalogue of the works which 
he dictated, or wrote with his own hand, while conscientious- 
ly engaged in functions, which of themselves would be too 
great a burthen for a common mind, would seem astonishing 
even for a professed author. He founded the Ambrosian 
Library of Milan ; he restored the Academy of Fine Arts ; 
he extended his patronage to every branch of intellectual cul- 
ture, and with a judiciousness and earnestness of purpose, 
equal to the zeal which he displayed in the more immediate 
duties of his calling. Like his uncle, he waged a constant 
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warfare with the vices of his age and of his order ; and, if 
some few escaped the general contamination, and the wretched 
and the lowly were not always without a refuge, it is to 
Charles and Frederic that the praise belongs. 

Next to the privileged body, come the ministers of their 
crimes, the extensive and terrible race of bravoes. Daring, 
unscrupulous, incapable of remorse or of attachment, yet 
preserving, even in the depths of their moral debasement, a 
certain pride of profession, they formed a band of determined 
and obedient retainers, on whom their master could rely for 
the accomplishment of every wish. The menaces of govern- 
ment were of no avail against them ; they walked abroad in 
open day, under the very eyes of the ministers of justice ; 
and the rewards, which were offered for their lives or their 
capture, seem to have added to their audacity, by multiplying 
the proofs of the terror which they inspired. 

The laws and privileges of this period were worthy of the 
men for whom they were designed. The right of asylum, 
which forms so singular a feature in the history of modern 
Europe, was still preserved in full vigor ; nor will any com- 
ment of ours be required to show what influence it exercised 
upon such a state of society as that which we have attempted 
to sketch. 

Agriculture and commerce were trammelled with protec- 
tions and checks, planned with so minute a specification of 
detail, that there was hardly a stage in the progress of any 
natural production, from the moment when the seed was first 
laid in the ground till the harvest was consigned to the vend- 
er, for which there is not some especial provision. Nor is 
the exactness of the criminal code less striking. It is hardly 
an extravagance to say, that not a year passed without some 
new device for the suppression of crime, or some new form 
of reward or of punishment, for alluring the penitent or for 
terrifying the guilty. The decrees against the bravoes alone 
would fill a volume. And lest ordinary means should prove 
insufficient, the torture in all its various forms was applied 
upon the slightest suspicion. The cord, the most common 
form of torture, was frequently held in readiness in the public 
squares, and at the corners of the principal streets. But with 
a church, a convent, or the palace of a noble within his reach, 
who would fear the impotent threats of a careless and timid 
legislator ? 
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The natural fertility of the Milanese territory, and the indus- 
try of its inhabitants, were but an inadequate resource against 
such complicated abuses. The manufactories, which, from the 
times of the Lombard republics, had supplied the materials 
of an active foreign commerce, were suffered to fall to decay ; 
the artisans, by whose skill and industry they had flourished, 
were driven for support to foreign states ; and the territory 
gradually, we had almost said systematically, was drained of its 
wealth and of its inhabitants. In eight years, from 1616 to 
1624, the city of Milan alone lost twenty-four thousand work- 
men, and seventy manufactories of cloth were reduced to 
fifteen. When the Spanish government first took possession 
of the Milanese, they found in the capital a population of three 
hundred thousand souls. They left one hundred thousand. 
They found seventy manufactories of woollens ; they left five. 
Add to facts like these, the plague, which raged with a vio- 
lence, of which it is difficult, even with the recent ravages of 
the cholera fresh in our memories, to form an adequate con- 
ception ; and famine, in her most revolting form, extending 
from the cottage of the husbandman to the palace of the 
noble, and filling the streets and the highways with the dying 
and the dead. 

Such is an outline of the period which Manzoni has chosen 
for the scene of his narrative. Leaving to the historian the 
exposition of those general facts, which are now peculiarly 
his province, he has endeavoured to carry his readers back to 
the daily life, the private interests and private sorrows, which 
are so often the consequence of those facts. A profound 
study of contemporary authorities has enabled him to enter fully 
into the spirit of the age, and give to every scene and charac- 
ter its appropriate coloring. The public incidents of which 
he has availed himself possess a decided interest for the stu- 
dent of Italian history. A famine, the real causes of which 
must be sought in the ill-devised economical laws of the 
Spanish rulers, and in the oppression and outrages of the 
Spanish garrisons ; a plague, which, even in that age, was re- 
markable for its extent and its duration ; and the passage of 
the imperial troops to the siege of Mantua, which was attended 
with scenes of havoc and wanton cruelty, such as even the 
ravages of a hostile army could not have exceeded ; — these 
events gave rise to scenes and incidents of the highest inter- 
est, where the heroes of the romance, by a simple and per- 
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fectly natural action, are made to paint in the strongest colors 
the character of their age. 

Three of these are borrowed from history. Frederic Bor- 
romeo is drawn from life. His habits, his virtues, his aims, 
even the tone of his conversation, are such as the most 
rigid research would justify. If our author has not inter- 
woven the weaknesses of this great mind with the exquisite 
picture that he has drawn of its higher qualities, he has not 
denied their existence, and the occasion called for nothing 
more. The introduction of Frederic gives a peculiar moral 
beauty to the whole work. It is in the course of a pastoral 
visit that he first comes before us, and with that rare union of 
mildness and resolution, that bland dignity, those gentle re- 
proofs, those ardent exhortations, that expansiveness of heart 
which embraces with equal readiness the highest and the low- 
est interests ; that rare combination, in short, which commands 
universal love and admiration, since there is hardly a human 
being but finds in it some quality that he particularly admires. 
He enters so promptly into the cause of the humble heroine 
of our tale, and does it with so much delicacy, so much good 
sense, and withal so naturally, that he has at once a complete 
hold of the reader's heart. 

No less remarkable is the second historical character ; but 
he is a being of a very different class. Those of our readers, 
who are familiar with the local history of that period, will re- 
member in the general picture of crimes one individual, who 
stands distinguished by guilt and daring of a peculiar order. 
His name is not known, but Cantri, in his admirable disserta- 
tions upon this portion of Lombard history, gives strong rea- 
sons for supposing him to have been a Visconti. He seems 
to have possessed a vigorous mind ; an intrepidity of charac- 
ter, which set every form of danger at defiance ; a firmness 
of purpose, which neither pity nor opposition could move ; 
and a restless ambition of preeminence, which a few centuries 
earlier would have exalted him into a hero ; but which, in the 
age and country in which he was cast, left him little more 
than the part of an outlaw and a ruffian. His residence, for 
many years, was a castle on the Venetian frontiers, in a spot 
which Nature herself seemed to have formed for the haunt of 
a bandit. This he had fortified with care, and garrisoned 
with a band of the boldest bravoes. Guards were stationed 
at every avenue. Not a member of his vast household but 
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was inured to crime. And even at the present day it will 
hardly be considered strange, that few were willing to hazard 
their lives against men whose native ferocity was thus sup- 
ported by the vigilance of military discipline. The exercise 
of his power was not confined to the lower classes ; the 
wealthiest nobles, were equally under his control ; nor was 
there any one so strong as not to find himself, sooner or later, 
constrained to court the alliance of this master spirit. At 
length, after years spent in outrages upon society, he, of his 
own accord, suddenly sought an interview with Frederic 
Borromeo, changed the whole course of his life, and de- 
voted the remainder of his days to a rigorous atonement for 
the vices of his former career. 

There are two other characters, drawn from the minuter 
history of the age ; a nun of a noble family, whom domestic 
tyranny had forced into a convent, and her lover, a hardened 
villain, the worthy accomplice of the Innominato. Others are 
incidentally introduced, but the part which they perform is too 
slightly connected with the general story to call for a particu- 
lar description. 

The rest are purely of invention. In these, accordingly, 
we have a right to require a fuller expression of the author's 
feelings, and a more delicate test of his knowledge of the age 
he has undertaken to illustrate. 

We speak first of Padre Cristoforo, not merely because he 
has so much to do with the narrative, but because he has im- 
perceptibly come to be a standard in our mind for monastic 
virtue. The old man first meets us in a moment of perplex- 
ity and sorrow ; one of those moments, in which the heart 
would break, if left to itself ; and yet precisely those, when 
we feel how hard it is to find one that will lend a willing ear 
to our ^complaints, and repay the outpouring of grief with 
words of commiseration and of hope. He is hurrying along 
the road from his convent to a little mountain village, where 
the inmates of an humble cottage await bis coming as the con- 
demned awaits his reprieve. The coarse garb of his order is 
not unsuited to his venerable form ; for the severity of the 
folds, and the heaviness with which it falls in straight, unwav- 
ering lines, correspond with the gravity, the almost sternness, 
of his aspect. His silver beard waves upon his breast in the 
fulness of unshorn majesty ; and the cowl, that has fallen back- 
ward, brings out, in clearer proportion, the noble lines of his 
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head. There is but little hair left there ; yet age would ac- 
count for that ; but will age alone tell the secrets of that fur- 
rowed brow, and the flitting play of the mouth and the eye ? 
There is something written there in deeper characters, than 
age, with all its sorrows, could form ; some absorbing thought, 
that for years and years has been setting deeper and stronger 
its indelible seal. We must go back to his early life, if we 
would know all the secrets of that brow. 

He was born to affluence, but not to nobility. In his edu- 
cation the same disparity prevailed. He was taught all the 
accomplishments of a gentleman ; but the taint in his blood 
separated hirn from those, who by similitude of cultivation 
and of taste should naturally have been his companions. Yet 
perhaps his heart would have kept hirn from them, if his rank 
had not ; for his was gentle and affectionate, and ill fitted to 
share in the acts of outrage and cruelty which were their daily 
occupation. It was natural, that, from pitying the oppressed, 
he should soon become their protector ; for what noble 
heart can content itself with barren expressions of commiser- 
ation ? But oppression can only be resisted by power ; and 
thus he was gradually led on, from scene to scene of violence, 
and forced, by his love of justice and of virtue, to associate 
with the men whom he most abhorred, and mingle in the 
scenes most revolting to his nature. Wearied, heart-sick 
with such a life, he began to look with longing eyes toward 
the calm of the convent. Compunctions, suddenly excited by 
one terrible incident, decided at once and irrevocably his wa- 
vering mind. It was while returning one day from his usual 
walk, that he chanced to meet a nobleman, well known to 
him for his haughty and tyrannical character. A dispute 
arose ; angry words were exchanged ; they soon came to 
blows ; a servant of Cristoforo, in parrying a thrust aimed at 
his master, fell dead at his feet ; but Cristoforo, at the same 
instant, planted his own sword in the breast of his antagonist. 
A convent of Capuchins was at hand ; the crowd urged, 
forced him to its gate ; and there, in the silence of his invio- 
lable asylum, he found leisure to mature the thought, which, 
half formed and indistinct, had so often flitted through his 
mind. He assumed the robe of the order. His first act was 
to humble himself to the kinsman of his adversary, kneeling 
to the brother of the deceased in his crowded hall, and asking 
his pardon for the blood that he had shed ; the next, to de- 
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vote the remainder of his days to the atonement of his crime, 
and to the aid and consolation of the wretched. And this he 
does, with so pure a courage, so earnest a zeal, such an abun- 
dance of charity and of love, and yet with so much humility, 
and such deep-rooted and constant compunction, that, be your 
creed what it may, you can hardly give him any other name 
than that of saint. 

Don Rodrigo and his cousin Attilio, although the parts 
they perform are not of equal importance, may, without any 
violation of propriety, be classed together. They are cast in 
the same mould, worthy representatives of that nobility to 
which they belong. Yet, however insignificant in them- 
selves, as far as our author is concerned, they are drawn with 
great truth and vivacity. 

But how shall we describe Don Abbondio, the poor old 
parish priest, who had trembled on thus far through life, and 
asked no higher blessing than to be allowed to tremble on 
through the rest of his days ; with the proviso, however, that 
there should be as many of them and as long as possible ? 
The poor man had taken orders, for by doing so he had 
united himself to a class, redoubtable both for its numbers 
and for its immunities. He endeavoured also to perform his 
duty, as far as his fears would allow him ; but with that re- 
gard to personal safety which was ever his presiding care. 
He is a perfect exemplification of the selfishness of fear ; of 
its tendency to concentrate every thought, every feeling, upon 
our personal convenience ; to lose sight of duty, and suppress 
all the nobler sympathies and tendencies of our nature in 
presence of this debasing thought. He serves as a foil for 
Frederic and Padre Cristoforo, whose virtues seem, if possi- 
ble, to borrow a new lustre from the contrast. 

In the three remaining characters, our author seems to 
have proposed nothing more than a faithful picture of human 
nature under the influence of peculiar circumstances. Agnes, 
the mother of the betrothed, is a kind-hearted, good-natured 
country-woman, industrious from habit, and pious from the 
united influence of habit and conviction. She neither says 
nor does any thing remarkable ; yet her part is an important 
one, and it would be difficult to make a person of her class 
speak or act with more propriety and truth to nature. 

Lucia, her daughter, the heroine of the narrative, is some- 
what more idealized. JMot that any of the qualities assigned 
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to her are such as we should not expect to find in one of her 
station, but there is a certain delicacy of coloring, and a soften- 
ing down of the features, which, without falsifying the likeness, 
give it to you in its most favorable and intellectual form. It 
is like a bust modelled in the style of the ancients, broad, full 
of feeling for all that gives character to the face, but with a 
total disregard of those accidental details, which have nothing 
to do with real expression. Lucia is made beautiful as a 
matter of course, for who would think of painting a bride and 
a heroine in any other way ? But it is a beauty peculiar to 
her class, and one which such of our readers, as have turned 
aside from the post-roads of Italy, to wander through the 
secluded mountain districts, can easily form an idea of. In 
her mind you perceive at once the forming hand of Padre 
Cristoforo ; a certain degree of cultivation ; a ready appre- 
hension of duty ; a piety pure, undoubting, refined ; even ele- 
vated, if unwavering conviction and an intuitive abhorrence of 
wrong can constitute moral elevation ; that piety, in short, 
which belongs to a warm and innocent heart. 

In Renzo there is nothing ideal. He is a country artisan 
in the costume of the seventeenth century, frank and bold ; 
thanks, too, to Padre Cristoforo, sincere and virtuous-minded ; 
yet hasty, and full as ready to trust to his own hand for pro- 
tection, as to that of the law. Like some few, whom we 
have actually met with in life, he improves upon acquaintance ; 
you like him better the more you know of him. 

Such are the simple materials from which Manzoni has 
drawn one of the most striking pictures, that ever have been 
given, of the manners and the customs of a distant age. All 
the leading characteristics of the individual, of the degree of 
civilization to which he has attained, and of the extent to 
which that civilization has been diffused, are brought into 
play ; and each receives a developement proportioned to its 
real importance. No historian has ever painted with more 
truth the influence of circumstances upon character, or the 
vigorous vitality with which the Deity has endowed those 
principles, which he designed for the guide and the solace of 
mankind. The sublime piety of Frederic is beautifully con- 
trasted with the timid morality of Don Abbondio. The de- 
voted charity of Fra Cristoforo is set in bold relief by the 
temporizing policy of the superior of his order at the table 
and in the closet of the privy counsellor. And while our 
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author thus withdraws the veil from the corruptions of the 
clergy, who does not feel his confidence increased in the ex- 
alted picture which he has given of what they might and ought 
to be ? The Innominato and Rodrigo, with their ruffian re- 
tainers, the remorseless license of their lives, and the lowness 
of the objects for which they willingly encountered so much 
obloquy and guilt, form the best illustration of the aims and 
character of the corrupt nobility whom they represent. And 
from the persecution and sufferings of Renzo and Lucia, the 
desolation of the famine, the terror produced by the passage 
of the German troops and the ravages of the plague, results a 
picture of the miseries, the trials, the peculiar characteristics 
of the age, which surpasses the highest coloring of the most 
eloquent historian. 

The story by which these personages and incidents are 
bound together is a very simple one. Renzo and Lucia are 
upon the eve of being married. Don Rodrigo, the feudal 
lord of the district, has met Lucia a few weeks before, on her 
return from her work, and conceived for her a passion which 
he is resolved to gratify at every hazard. Accordingly, the 
evening before the marriage was to take place, two of his 
bravoes are sent to waylay Don Abbondio, and forbid him, in 
the name of their master, and at the peril of his life, to perform 
the ceremony. He promises compliance and secrecy. But 
the bridegroom, who comes early next morning to fix the hour 
for the completion of his happiness, soon finds the way of 
extracting from the frightened curate his terrible secret ; and 
the poor old man, after two such scenes, and with still more 
dismal forebodings for the future, shuts up his house and goes 
to bed with a fever. The desolation of the betrothed may 
be easily imagined, and it is then that Renzo and Agnese 
hear for the first time of the odious persecutions to which 
poor Lucia has been exposed. Agnese, with the confidence 
which people in trouble are apt to feel in the learned in the 
law, sends Renzo a couple of miles across the country, to 
ask the advice of Doctor Azzecca-garbugli, who, it would 
seem, had a high reputation for holding the clue to all sorts of 
scrapes. As a recommendation to the Doctor, he takes with 
him the two well-fattened capons that were to have decked 
the wedding board. But what is his surprise, after having 
heard from the lips of the complaisant man of law full half a 
dozen acts and edicts, which seemed to have been made on 
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purpose for his case, to find himself thrust away by the shoul- 
ders the moment he lets out that he is not the criminal, but 
the victim, and that the author of the outrage is Don Rodrigo. 
Disconsolate, bewildered, hardly knowing what to do, he re- 
traces his steps towards the cottage of his promised bride. 
He there finds a more faithful counsellor, Padre Cristoforo. 
The old man resolves at once to beard Rodrigo in his den, and, 
if he can arouse neither his fears nor his conscience, at least 
to ascertain to what length he is resolved to carry his brutal 
design. The scenes that follow, the dinner-table of Rodrigo, 
the interview of the tyrant and the friar, the hurried and 
almost penitential warning of the old family servant, are exe- 
cuted with a masterly hand. But the result is as might have 
been expected ; and all that Cristoforo obtains is a secret ally 
in the old butler. 

In the mean time, poor Lucia has been prevailed upon, 
by the entreaties of her mother and the desperation of Ren* 
zo, to consent to attempt a forced marriage ; for, by the 
laws of that period, if they could only succeed in declaring 
themselves husband and wife before the curate and in 
the presence of witnesses, the ceremony was in every re- 
spect legal and binding. The trial was made the next 
evening. Two friends of Renzo accompany him as wit- 
nesses, and Agnese undertakes to hold the curate's talka- 
tive attendant, Perpetua, at bay. But this time his very fears 
come to the aid of Don Abbondio, and give him an unusual 
alertness in warding off the blow. Just as Lucia is in the act 
of uttering the fatal words, he throws down the light, casts the 
baize covering of his table upon her head, and, in the confusion 
that ensues, makes good his retreat to an adjoining room. Here 
he begins to cry lustily for help. The sexton, aroused at his 
call, sounds the alarm from his steeple, and in a few moments 
the village comes pouring, en masse, upon the green plot in 
front of the church. Our adventurers have barely time to 
save themselves by a back path. Here they meet a messen- 
ger from Cristoforo. They have failed in their attempt upon 
the curate, but have escaped a danger more terrible than any 
that had thus far threatened them. 

Don Rodrigo, stung by the reproaches of the friar, and the 
taunts of his cousin Attilio, had resolved to resort to a meas- 
ure for obtaining possession of Lucia, which even to his eyes 
seemed hazardous. He forms his plan in concert with his 
trusty Griso ; sets his bravoes at work ; and awaits the issue 
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with a mixture of exultation and doubt. The ruffians had 
already forced their way into the house, when the village bell 
sounded the alarm at the cry of Don Abbondio. Startled at 
the sound, which seemed to menace them with an indefinite, 
uncertain danger, they become confused, hesitate, and with 
difficulty are kept together by their more experienced leader, 
who, though taken equally by surprise, preserves enough of his 
native daring and presence of mind to guide them back to the 
castle. 

Our readers will remember the old butler. The extraor- 
dinary movements at the castle had not escaped his vigilant 
eye. Warning had been given to Padre Cristoforo ; and it 
is his messenger calling them to the convent, that the be- 
trothed and their mother meet, on their flight homeward from 
the alarm in front of the church. They find the good father 
waiting for them at the convent chapel ; and there, after a short 
prayer, and a parting benediction, he consigns them to a boat- 
man, whom he had already engaged to convey them across 
the lake, whence they proceed by land, the females to Monza, 
and Renzo towards Milan. 

Our mountaineer first enters the capital in a moment of 
universal confusion. The scarcity of provisions, which for 
some time had been growing more sensible, and gradually 
assuming all the features of a famine, had at length reached a 
pass at which popular feeling could no longer be restrained 
by ordinary means. It was chiefly directed against the bakers, 
whom common report accused of being concerned in a mo- 
nopoly of grain. From being a simple spectator of the 
ravages of the excited populace, Renzo is betrayed into some 
indiscretions of the tongue, which a government spy turns to 
his own advantage, and awakes him next morning a prisoner 
in the hands of the sbirri. Fortunately for him, the tumult 
had not wholly subsided. He dexterously avails himself of 
an opportunity of rescue that occurs as he is on his way to 
prison, and escapes into the territories of Venice. Being a 
skilful workman, he finds immediate occupation in a manufac- 
tory, where one of his own family had long stood foreman, 
and begins to look forward to the happy moment when he 
can invite Lucia and her mother to join him in his new 
abode. 

Poor Lucia has also her share of troubles. Their first 
care had been to present the letter, of which they were bear- 
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ers, to the guardian of a Capuchin convent in Monza. The 
good friar, like his friend Cristoforo, enters warmly into the 
sufferings of the maiden, and obtains for her, by his personal 
recommendation, the protection of the personage whom we 
have already mentioned as the Monaca di Monza. Agnese 
remains a short time with her daughter, and then returns upon 
a visit to her native place. Lucia, by her gentle and winning 
manners, soon gains a strong hold upon the affections of the 
capricious princess. 

But what is Don Rodrigo doing all this while ? To sit 
tamely down after such an insult, and acknowledge himself 
beaten by a country clown and a Capuchin friar, — what noble 
could bear so humiliating a thought ? He traces Lucia to the 
convent. But the stroke was too bold a one for him. In 
this exigence he addresses himself to the Innominato ; and 
such is the occasion on which we first meet this formidable 
outlaw. The Innominato takes up the enterprise with warmth. 
He repents of his engagement, the moment after ; for he had 
already become wearied with his career of guilt ; yet his word 
has been passed, and the pledge must be redeemed. He be- 
thinks him of Egidio, the lover of the noble nun. Hard is 
the struggle in the breast of the princess ; but, the first crime 
committed, who can flatter himself that he will have strength 
to resist the second ? A pretext is found for sending Lucia 
upon an errand at a distance from the convent, and on the 
way she is seized by the emissaries of the Innominato, and 
conveyed, half dead with affright, to his castle. What a 
night ! what tears, what agony, what desperation ! In the 
midst of her anguish, her consciousness of the present, her 
terrors for the future, she invokes the aid of the Virgin, and 
vows, as the dearest offering she can make, never to marry. 

Nor was the night of the Innominato a tranquil one. He 
had long been tormented by the occasional upbraidings of re- 
morse. The sight of Lucia, the few words of supplication, 
of heart-wrung entreaty, that she had uttered, had completed 
the work, and conscience now spoke in a voice that would 
not be hushed. After tossing for hours on his feverish couch, 
he is roused at early dawn by the ringing of bells and shouts 
of joy from below. They are for the coming of Frederic, 
who was that day to make a pastoral visit to a neighbouring 
village. " Who is he ? Why should one man have the 
power of making so many people happy, and I only the com- 
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mon one of making them miserable ? I will see him ; I will 
hear him." Imagine that interview, for we cannot describe 
it. See the Innominato as he issues from the presence of 
Frederic ; mark his relaxed brow, and the change in his eye ; 
observe with what anxious steps he retraces his way towards 
the castle, each instant seeming an age, for each seemed to 
prolong the torment of his victim ; see him follow the litter 
of Lucia till she is once more placed in safety in the hands of 
a kind-hearted villager, and then flying again to the presence 
of him from whom he had heard such words of joy and con- 
solation as had never fallen upon his ears before. And if 
you would change a little the coloring of the scene, recall to 
your minds who the Innominato was ; think how long his 
dwelling-place had been the scene of every horrid tale, and 
his name a word of terror even to babes ; and then picture to 
yourselves our friend Don Abbondio, mounted upon a mule, 
and riding at his side even into the jaws of that very den. 
One alone of all the exclamations that broke from him in that 
hour of trial, will sufficiently explain the state of his mind. 
" It could not have gone worse with me, even if I had mar- 
ried them at once ! " And so too he thought, when stammer- 
ing and unable to reply, he listened to the reproofs of Fred- 
eric for this grave transgression of his duty. 

The story of Lucia, of the conversion of the Innominato, 
of the part taken by Frederic, is rapidly noised abroad ; and, 
in the interest generally awakened for our heroine, a Milanese 
lady of rank volunteers to take her under her protection. 
In Milan, therefore, we must leave her for the present, 
and look around for other personages who have an equal 
claim upon our notice. 

Don Rodrigo was not the last to hear of the conversion of 
his ally and the liberation of Lucia, and to perceive what a figure 
he was making in the eyes of the world. Every thing had 
promised so well ! By the assistance of Attilio, Padre Cris- 
toforo had been sent off to Rimini to preach during Lent. 
Renzo, after his adventures at Milan, had been publicly pro- 
scribed, and a reward offered for his capture. The ground 
was clear ; and to think that just at that moment, Frederic, 
with his out-of-the-way piety, and the Innominato, with his 
ridiculous scruples, which after all looked so much like 
hypocrisy, should spoil so fine a game, and one that had cost 
him more anxiety, and greater efforts, than all his other enter- 
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prises put together ! To complete his embarrassment, Fred- 
eric was coming, in a few days, into his part of the country ; 
and with what face could he meet him ? And yet how could 
he, the first lord of the district, avoid going in person to wel- 
come so high a dignitary ? There was no choice, and away 
he goes to Milan, to drown in dissipation the recollection of 
his defeat, or throw it at once into the shade by some new 
and signal triumph. 

Poor Renzo ! his first thought had been to escape, and 
then to open a correspondence with Lucia. But he soon 
found it necessary to change his name for a while and secrete 
himself. Then, as he did not know how to write, think of 
his task in making out his story, and telling what he hoped 
and what he intended, and what grounds he had both for his 
hopes and his intentions ; and all this with the aid of a scribe 
who was not to be let fully into the secret, and who more- 
over knew his business too well, not to throw in a few flour- 
ishes of his own pen, by way of embellishment to the simple 
story of the mountaineer. And then there was the answer 
of Agnese, which he could not read, and was accordingly 
obliged to have recourse to his scribe again. Here were the 
adventures of Lucia ; the story of the barbarous outrage upon 
her person ; of her miraculous deliverance ; and, last of all, 
the vow, — that terrible vow to the Madonna. Think how all 
this sounded in the poor swain's ears, and so distinctly told 
too, for the scribe of Agnese was cousin-german to that of 
Renzo, and repaid his embellishments with interest. In 
short it was all confusion, doubt, mystery ; with just light 
enough to drive a man mad. And all this for that wretch 
of a Rodrigo, and that cowardly old curate ! But patience ; 
their time is coming. 

First follows the passage "of the Imperial army to the siege 
of Mantua ; friends, it is true, but such friends ! Every vil- 
lage sacked ; every field laid waste ; such wanton havoc ; 
such brutal outrages ! The peasants flying to the mountains 
for shelter, driving their flocks and herds before them ; and 
old and young, men and women, tottering under the weight 
of whatever there was a hope of saving from the hands of the 
invader. Among the fugitives we find three of our old ac- 
quaintances, Agnese, Don Abbondio, and his faithful Per- 
petua. They take refuge at the castle of the Innominato, 
whose name was then covered with more benedictions than 
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perhaps balanced the bitter tears which his former excesses 
had drawn forth. But what an asylum for Don Abbondio ! 
A regular camp ; provisioned, that was well enough ; forti- 
fied, that too might pass. But the armed men ; the muskets ; 
the swords ; the change of sentinels ; the busy note of prep- 
aration ; the sudden and oft-repeated alarms ! The poor 
priest was almost dead with terror ; and, had it not been for 
one important duty, that kept him constantly occupied during 
the whole three weeks of his imprisonment, Heaven only 
knows how he would have survived them. He was employed 
from morning to night, searching out among the glens and 
precipices by which the castle was surrounded, some nook, 
where, in case of a fight, he might hide himself away. 

The troops all gone, the famine became more general, and 
more fatal. And just as the minds and bodies of men seemed 
to have been prepared for some new calamity, comes the 
plague. It was the parting legacy of the Germans. Its 
progress in the beginning was slow, although the forms that 
it assumed were always terrible. During the winter it crept 
stealthily onward, silently spreading from hamlet to hamlet, 
strengthening its hold with each progressive step, and gradu- 
ally becoming more and more evident, until of a sudden, like 
a long-smothered flame, it broke forth in all its terrors. And 
then the bands of society were severed, the dearest ties 
broken asunder. Every thought centred in the all-absorbing 
care of self-preservation. The ordinary resources of govern- 
ment were soon exhausted ; the hospitals crowded to over- 
flowing ; men and children left to perish by the wayside ; the 
holiest recesses of domestic life profaned by the tread of the 
loathsome instruments, who alone could be found in those 
moments of desolation, to perform the duties of the sick bed 
and the grave ; the laws without force ; the very men who 
had made them, and who should have watched over their exe- 
cution, victims of the common scourge. It is here, in the 
thronged chambers of the Lazzaretto, that we meet once more 
the four principal personages of our narrative, two of them 
for the last time. 

Renzo no sooner recovers from the plague, than he sets 
out in search of his beloved. His steps are first turned to- 
wards his native village ; and there whom should he meet, 
pale, emaciated, leaning upon a staff, that hardly yields the 
desired support to his trembling limbs, but Don Abbondio ? 
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From him he hears the long catalogue of woes, which, to the 
native of a little mountain hamlet, where every next door 
neighbour seems a kinsman, might almost be called domestic. 
Agnese is safe, but with a relation in a distant village ; Lucia 
at Milan, but whether dead or alive he knows not. Away 
then once more to the capital, with a hurried pace and a 
beating heart. He finds the house of her protector, but she 
is at the Lazzaretto. Thither he turns his steps, and there, 
amid the dying and the dead, surrounded by every form of 
desolation and of woe, he finds Padre Cristoforo. The old 
man is well nigh his end, with the pestilence already written 
in unerring lines upon his pallid features ; but still active, still 
regardless of himself ; hoarding, as it were, the last sands of 
life, that he may gain one more hour to the service of others. 
The interview is a brief, a melancholy one. Renzo is worked 
up to the highest pitch of excitement ; and even there, with 
such a scene before him, he breaks out, for a moment, in 
execrations upon his oppressor. A few words from the friar 
recall him to himself. With a stricken conscience and a 
moistened eye, he listens to his reproof; but how much deeper 
does the lesson sink into his heart, when the Father leads 
him to the couch where Don Rodrigo is breathing away in 
insensibility the last moments of his wicked life. A prayer 
at that bed-side, an entreaty, warm from the depths of his 
soul, that the Almighty might forgive him as he had for- 
given, and he resumes, with a calmer, almost with a 
lighter heart, his melancholy search. We will not fol- 
low him. We will not count those moments of ago- 
nizing doubt. He finds Lucia, finds her safe, safe from 
that hand which had laid so many low. Padre Cristoforo 
releases her from her vow. It is their last sight of the good 
old man ; for, but a few days after, he is called to that reward 
for which he had so long been toiling. The pestilence 
ceases. Agnese, Lucia, Renzo, meet again in their own 
dear mountain home. The curate, freed from the fear of 
Don Rodrigo, no longer withholds the nuptial blessing ; and 
our hero and heroine, and their kind-hearted mother, their 
hearts purified by sorrow, are left as happy as mutual love 
and the gratification of their warmest desires could make 
them. 

Such is the plot of the." Promessi Sposi." There is not 
an extravagance in the whole work ; not a scene that might 
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not have actually occurred ; not a phrase or a sentiment in 
the mouth of any individual, which might not have been ex- 
pected from such a person, under such circumstances. Every 
character is in perfect keeping ; from the terrors of Don Ab- 
bondio to the garrulity of Perpetua ; from the meek piety of 
Lucia to the sublime morality of Padre Cristoforo. 

The general management of the narrative is not less happy ; 
and each personage, and each incident, is introduced with 
singular skill. The work opens with a description of one of 
the loveliest scenes in Italy, a branch of the lake of Como. 
The description is not long, but yet enough so to make you 
feel the power of the author, and raise your expectations of 
what is to follow. The first scene is the meeting of Don 
Abbondio with the bravoes of Rodrigo. From this moment 
you are interested for Lucia and her lover. Who are they ? 
What is the meaning of this tyranny ? What is there in a 
simple country girl, that a noble of the land should resort to 
such high-handed measures in order to prevent her marriage ? 
Then come Perpetua, and poor old Abbondio, at home. 
Kenzo follows next ; and, if you get thus far, you must read 
the whole book, for you must see how it is going to end, and 
what Padre Cristoforo can do, and whether that wretch 
Rodrigo really will succeed, and what is to become of poor 
Lucia ; the whole story, in short, for it is so well woven 
together, that one part seems to follow the other like real 
life. 

The historical incidents are managed with equal felicity. 
The famine, the passage of the Germans, the plague, are so 
necessarily connected with the rest of the tale, that you would 
be puzzled how to bring one part about without the help of 
the other. We will even say as much for the historical char- 
acters. Frederic, the Innominato, the Monaca di Monza, 
have not so much the air of having been sought out by our 
author, as of having come, of their own accord, to place 
themselves just where they stand. 

A great variety of scenes result from this arrangement. 
The flight of the betrothed, and their first separation from 
home, are described in language which none but a poet could 
have used. The mob at Milan, Renzo's escape from the 
sbirri, and his flight into the territory of Bergamo, particularly 
the last, with that long, long night of wandering, are told with 
wonderful power. Nothing can be more ludicrous than the 
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appearance of Don Abbondlo on almost every occasion ; 
while the closing incidents, the aspect of Milan, of the Laz- 
zaretto, and the scenes that pass there, are equal to the finest 
passages of Scott himself. We are at a loss, in fact, to 
select, where all is so beautiful ; but perhaps were we called 
upon to fix on any particular chapter as giving an idea of the 
real power of Manzoni, we should choose the sketch of 
Padre Cristoforo. 

The general character of the narrative is simplicity. Of 
this our author never loses sight, even in the most elevated or 
in the most pathetic passages. The result is a truth to na- 
ture, which almost makes you fancy the whole story to be 
true. There is, moreover, a quiet vein of humor running 
through it, so well managed, and brought out with such skill, 
as to produce a most delightful effect. It will remind the 
English reader of the exquisite humor of the good Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

We would not have it supposed however, that, much as 
we admire this work, we consider it faultless. It has several 
defects, and some that we could hardly pardon in any other 
author. Interesting as the stories of Frederic and of the 
Innominato are, they are too long. This remark applies with 
still greater force to Don Ferrante and the Monaca di Monza. 
They are not enough before our eyes as actors in the general 
plot, to bear so minute a detail of their private history. 
After having read so much about what they have done on 
other occasions, we want them to do more on this. Nor 
does it better the matter to say, that these stories are beau- 
tifully told ; that the portrait of the Monaca di Monza is 
drawn with a vigor, that has seldom been equalled ; that Don 
Ferrante is a decided " Secentista," and painted to the life. 
They are not at all the more connected with the story for all 
this ; and they give it, moreover, an episodical character, 
which has more than once made us think, that our author has 
not always distinguished the style of the school of " Gil Bias," 
(where story is interwoven with story, and every new comer 
feels bound to tell you the history of his life,) from the more 
concentrated and continuous narrative which belongs to his- 
torical romance. In the catalogue of the library of Don 
Ferrante, we are almost afraid of making a gross blunder, but 
we cannot help thinking of the celebrated library of Don 
Quixote. 
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The description of the famine is accompanied with many 
rare and interesting notices, but still it fills up too much 
room ; and many a reader who is seeking for mere amuse- 
ment, and who must have the brim of his cup sweetened if 
you would make him draw in instruction with it, will be apt 
to skip it all, after the first page. How easily, too, might the 
whole history of the plague have been interwoven with the 
narrative. What Renzo sees in the country, in the streets 
of Milan, and in the Lazzaretto, conveys a far more impres- 
sive idea of the real extent of the suffering, than the whole 
introduction. When your feelings have once become inter- 
ested in the heroes of the story, you cannot bear to lose 
sight of them so long. The interest flags, unless they 
are constantly before you ; and, when you return to them after 
a minute description of any event, however important in itself, 
they no longer look as familiar as they ought. In these in- 
stances, therefore, our author seems to us to have failed in 
those very qualifications, in which he has succeeded so well 
in other parts of his work. He has encroached somewhat 
too much upon the province of the historian ; and, although 
the details into which he enters are highly interesting, and 
not to be found elsewhere, yet are they not the less out of 
place. This becomes still more apparent, upon comparing 
them with the description of the passage of the German army ; 
a portion of real history, yet so skilfully interwoven with the 
general plot, that the narrative never for a moment stands 
still, and some one or other of the persons that interest us, is 
kept constantly before our eyes. The same may be said of 
the scenes that occur during Renzo's second journey to 
Milan. He is constantly with us, from the first to the last of 
the melancholy search ; and the idea which this mode of nar- 
ration gives us of the ravages of the plague, of the desolation 
and terror that reign in every part, is so clear, so distinct, 
and so powerful, that you feel as if he had taken you by the 
hand, and carried you with him through all the horrors of the 
scene. Why then that long, misplaced introduction ? 

One more complaint, and we have done. Manzoni has 
most of the qualifications of a great writer. He feels deeply. 
He thinks clearly. His knowledge of life and of man is ex- 
tensive and profound. He has a perfect command over his 
conceptions, and all his ideas are distinct and well defined. 
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Why, then, neglect his language ? Why refuse the aid of 
those graces of expression, those artifices of style, which add 
to the charm even of the profoundest ideas, and of the strong- 
est feelings ? It is but a cold conclusion to say, that his 
work is well written ; and yet we cannot in conscience say 
any thing more. With a language unrivalled for richness and 
variety ; with idioms and phrases that seem to have been 
purposely formed to give a winning grace, an irresistible 
energy, to every conception of the mind, and every emotion 
of the heart ; with beauties courting his attention on every 
side ; he has preferred a meagre parsimony of all, that no- 
where seems so much out of place as in a work written purely 
to please. His fear of affectation, and his abhorrence of the 
secentisti., have betrayed him into a neglect of those higher 
beauties, which are as far removed from the vapid turgidness 
of that forgotten school, as they are true to nature herself. 
He could never be an affected writer. He possesses too 
much of real feeling, of that spontaneous feeling which is the 
surest guard against affectation. We know that Manzoni's 
diction bears the coloring of his literary opinions. This is 
not the place for discussing them ; yet, in so long an exam- 
ination of his principal work, it would have been both difficult 
and unfair to avoid a passing allusion. 

We would say in conclusion, that we look upon the " Pro- 
messi Sposi " as one of the most beautiful productions of the 
age. As a work of art we have ventured to criticize it, and 
point out, one by one, what seem to us blemishes. Yet, 
however much these may diminish our pleasure in one sense, 
we lay down these volumes with a firm conviction, that the 
author has accomplished the task which he had set himself. 
We have seen what materials the age furnished him, and 
what he formed for himself. We have seen, too, the beauti- 
ful use that he has made of them ; how, by the very simplicity 
of the heroes of the tale, he has heightened the picture of 
oppression and crime ; how, by the introduction of Cristoforo 
and Frederic, he has set religion in the most fascinating 
light ; how truly he has entered into the spirit of the age, 
and how faithfully he has preserved its coloring. And 
yet we believe that we are adding even to these eulogiums, 
when we praise its calm and soothing tone ; that tranquil- 
lizing influence, which it preserves throughout, and which 
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leaves the reader, like the hero and heroine of the tale, quiet, 
contented, but not boisterously happy, for they have felt what 
a chastening power there is in the hand of adversity.* 



Art. V. — Letters of Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Ad- 
ams. With an Introductory JWemoir, by her Grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. Boston : Charles C. 
Little and James Brown. 1840. 16mo. pp. Ixiv. and 
448. 

John Adams, second President of the United States, 
died at the age of ninety-one, at the ancient seat of his family 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, on the 4th day of July, 1826, a 
half century from the day on which he had affixed his signa- 
ture to the Declaration of American Independence. Eight 
years before his death, after a union of fifty-four years, he was 
bereaved of his wife, one of the illustrious women of New 
England, in that great day of its heroes and heroines. The 
work before us is a small selection from her letters. Pre- 
fixed to them is a Memoir, which, while it is a beautiful 
specimen in that department of writing, affords valuable illus- 
tration to the contents of the volume, 

Mrs. Abigail Adams was the second daughter of the Rev- 
erend William Smith, the Congregational clergyman of Wey- 
mouth, a village on the coast of Massachusetts Bay, bordering 

* Since writing the preceding pages, we hare been favored by a literary 
friend with a biographical sketch of Manzoni. " What is writ is writ, ' 
and we do not feel disposed to alter it. But the following dates may, per- 
haps, not be uninteresting. Manzoni is a grandson of the celebrated Becca- 
ria. He was born in 1784, and was married in 1808 to a Protestant lady of 
Geneva, who subsequently embraced the creed of her husband. His first 
publications were two short poems in blank verse. In 1810 he published 
his" Inni Sacri,"five sacred lyrics, of which two at least are of a very high 
order ; in 1820, the " Conte di Carmagnola," and, in 1823, the " Adelchi," two 
tragedies which have been more admired by foreigners than by Italians. 
An Ode upon Napoleon, which we shall not hesitate to call the finest that 
ever has been written upon that difficult subject, was published about the 
same time. He has also written a defence of the Catholic religion in reply 
to some passages in Sismondi, and a disquisition on some questions in the 
history of the Lombards. He resides at Milan, and is now married to a 
second wife. 



